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IN attempting to discuss in a few pages some salient facts of the Revolutionary period in American history, we are forced to select only two or three of the most significant general truths. .The Revolutionary period may be considered as beginning with the Peace of Paris in 1763, for then, although England was triumphant over all her foes, began her severest trial; then for the first time she was confronted in all seriousness with the tremendous problem of imperial organization; then she was called on to appreciate at the full the delicate and difficult task of managing wisely and well a vigorous, progressive, and hardy folk, separated from the mother country by three thousand miles of water and already possessed of habits and political practices that must not be rudely disregarded. The Revolutionary period may be considered as ending with, the adoption of the constitution of the United States, for in that document and in the various state constitutions that had already been formed we find the thinking and the determined effort of a generation.
Before taking up the distinctly political questions that demand our attention in a cursory view of the Revolution, we may stop to notice the difficulty of England's task and how unready she was in many ways to meet it. In 1763 she had had colonies for a hundred and fifty years, and especially during the last fifty they had been growing with great rapidity, but England had not developed any wholly satisfactory method of administration, and, though it would be an exaggeration to say that she had neglected them and allowed them to go their way, she certainly had suffered them to grow without burdensome restraint. There had arisen across the Atlantic thirteen political communities that were as yet loyal to the mother country, but were rilled with the self reliance and assertiveness begotten by the opportunities of the new world. These communities of intelligent men had in a considerable degree passed away from the conventionalities of Europe, and were gradually growing toward the freer and broader democracy that was to establish itself completely in the early part of the nineteenth century. We may well wonder whether any method of colonial administration or any system of imperial organisation could long have held the Americans and English together; certainly any effort on the part of England to legislate affecting American interests was in danger of arousing objection if not opposition, and any piece
xxviication of reciprocity treaties proves a purpose to limit trade with all parts of the world except our own possessions. The long active principles of isolation and of the two spheres of world politics have been broken to pieces by our entry into Asiatic affairs, and our consequent interest in the interplay of European powers. Our ancient rival and enemy Great Britain has become our nearest diplomatic friend. The policy of cordial reception of immigrants from every quarter of the globe has given place to a spirit of restriction everywhere, and of exclusion of Mongolian races. The old-time principle that the Panama isthmus route was for the benefit of all nations, and should not come into any one hand, has been abandoned, and, with the common consent of Europe, tho United States assumes sole authority over the new waterway. While reaching out in the Pacific and eastern Asia for objects not yet clearly defined, the United States has found it necessary to assume a new set of responsibilities in the West Indies and in Central America, and to become in effect the arbiter of Mexico and of South America.
